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they may succeed, but the risk is too great. Major Kochler is disgusted, and has obtained leave of absence; he goes to-morrow to Leghorn. I shall feel his loss much. My acquaintance with him began on board the Victory, and having since been much employed together we mutually contracted a friendship for each other. He is a most zealous, indefatigable officer, who thinks of nothing but his profession, for which he certainly has considerable talents.
Of Moore's mode of life at this time Sir Gilbert1 gives this little sketch: " Colonel Moore's camp is in a very picturesque situation; his bed consists of some loose straw covered with meadow hay, and there he has slept in his clothes ever since our arrival at San Fiorenzo, generally making a tour of a mile or two himself in the course of the night. He is in love with his profession, and as all the services one renders to a mistress are pleasant, he enjoys discomforts." Sir Gilbert does not seem to have realised that the reason why Moore was "in love with his profession " was that it was the means by which, with the greatest personal sacrifice of ease and comfort, he could best serve his country in her hour of need, and that the "mistress" in whose service he "enjoyed all discomforts" was that far-away little island which contained all that he held dear, and carried with it memories of the "invincible knights of old," for him no more than for Wordsworth all soldiers. Shakespeare and Milton were with him as with Wordsworth certainly among them. The one had given voice to that lofty patriotism that inspired him. The other had understood as well as he what it was "to scorn delights and live laborious days." Having three brothers, with all of whose careers he keenly sympathised, one a sailor, another a physician, another in 1 "Life of Sir Gilbert Elliot," vol. ii. p. 235.